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FURTHER REFLECTIONS ON THE HISTORY 
OF IDEAS 


I 


ITH the rapid growth of interest in the study of the history 

of ideas, and the expansion of its methods into the field of 
literary research, critics and essayists have often taken the réle of 
philosophers; philosophers have become literary historians. Al- 
though this interchange of positions has in some cases been of 
mutual benefit to philosophers and scholars, it has produced consid- 
erable confusion with regard to the relation of philosophy to litera- 
ture. It seems difficult to decide, for instance, whether the aim of 
the study of literary ideas by philosophers (or philosophical ideas 
in literature) is esthetic, moral, historical, literary, or social analy- 
sis. Whatever its aim, its results can rarely be called philosophic 
in character. The study is more often a consideration of words and 
phrases central to the philosophical systems of a given cultural 
period, and an examination of their uses in literary and philo- 
sophic contexts. Such analysis is either philosophy considered as 
literary history, or literature conceived as diluted philosophy. 

The result of adopting this conception in a method of research 
is that esthetic, moral, and social factors of living importance are 
hidden under philological classifications. If the study of the his- 
tory of ideas is undertaken in the interests of pure scholarship, 
one can not object to that kind of classification. But there are 
other interests which motivate the historian of ideas, amongst them, 
the philosophic interest in critical evaluation of ideas, the compari- 
son of value-structures of various cultures, and the interest in social 
origins of the ideas themselves. Hence to conceive of the intel- 
lectual historian’s task as chiefly the collection of ‘‘objective’’ facts 
or ideas, and their classification or semantic analysis, betrays a con- 
fusion as to the scope and method of philosophy in its relations 
with literature. 

Mr. A. O. Lovejoy has discussed the problems of intellectual 
history at length, and has reached a set of conclusions with which 
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most historians of ideas agree.1 The most general of these conclu- 
sions are, briefly, that the historian of ideas should be concerned 
to give an objective account of the ideas of the past by the dis- 
covery and analysis of ‘‘unit-ideas’’ which provide the philosophi- 
cal basis for the thought and expression of any given culture or 
period of culture; that it is possible to reduce the history of thought 
to these units, by examination of the underlying assumptions of 
literary theory, literature, and philosophical systems; that by the 
use of certain key-terms and their opposites we can establish regu- 
lar patterns of intellectual behavior which characterize the thought 
and expression of diverse periods in history. 

Agreement with Mr. Lovejoy’s conclusions, however, involves 
an attitude which, when confronted with the working materials of 
literary and philosophical research, reduces philosophy to literary 
history. The philosopher who accepts the limitations of this 
method of treating ideas is stripped of his highest philosophic func- 
tion, that of the critical examination of the concepts with which 
he deals. It is my contention that such an attitude is an abuse 
against philosophy, and, further, that it results in an account of the 
past which can not be called a history. Mr. Lovejoy’s dominating 
presupposition in his analysis of intellectual history is that of a 


dualism between thought and action, between ideas and their physi- 
cal context. In the following examination of Mr. Lovejoy’s pro- 
gram I shall be dominated by the opposite presupposition, that of 
the functional unity of thought and action. 


II 


There are three main reasons for undertaking to write a his- 
tory of literary ideas. First, to deepen appreciation of literature; 
to increase understanding of the texts by showing their literary, 
philosophical, and social origins; in general, to increase the enjoy- 
ment of literature for those who read it. 

Secondly, to appraise one’s own beliefs and tastes by a critical 
examination of the social, esthetic, and moral ideas in literature of 
previous cultures. In this regard, the study of the history of ideas 
fulfills the same function in its own context as does the study of 
comparative anthropology. 

Thirdly, to provide a structure of historical material in which 


1 The Great Chain of Being, Harvard University Press (1936), Chapter 1, 
pp. 3-23; ‘*The Historiography of Ideas,’’ Proceedings of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, Vol. 78 (1938), pp. 529-543; ‘* Present Standpoints and Past 
History,’’ this Journat, Vol. XXXVI (1939), pp. 477-489; ‘‘ Reflections on 


the History of Ideas,’’ Journal of the History of Ideas, Vol. 1 (1940), pp. 
3-23. 
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the past is classified, documented, and annotated according to 
literary or philosophic categories. It is here that scholarship is 
found in its ‘‘purest’’ form (i.e., its success or failure rests entirely 
on recognized standards of scholarship). Its aims may be satis- 
fied by the discussion of any literary topic, no matter of what es- 
thetic importance or philosophical interest. 

Of these functions of literary history, from the point of view 
of philosophy, the first two are significant, the third relatively un- 
important. Since there has lately been a surfeit of polemics by © 
professors of literature? against the pure ‘‘historical attitude 
[which] comes to transform the literary work from a living thing 
to a dead datum,’’ and ‘‘pure scholarship unrelieved by specula- 
tion,’? I shall not venture into that particular family quarrel. 
The quarrel itself seems to have centered around the kind of atti- 
tude indicated by Professor Greenlaw’s work, The Province of 
Iiterary History, where one finds that ‘‘Nothing related to the his- 
tory of civilization is beyond our province,’’ and the literary his- 
torian codperates with science and the humanities in writing the 
‘“‘whole history of the human spirit.’’ ® 

To write that history, the literary historian adopts a non- 
evaluative point of view, and attempts to present a collection of 
historical documents representing the life of a given period. ‘‘That 
piece of literature, therefore, which seems to be most replete with 
contemporary facts demands the most scholarly attention,’’ and, 
‘The more clearly a work reflects its own age, the more rewarding 
is its study.’’* This point of view has been attacked as a ‘‘pure 
historical attitude.’’ 

It is probable that a sufficiently strong case has been made 
against this attitude to render difficult any further defense of it 


2J. C. Ransom, A. Tate, W. Thomas, H. Levin, ‘‘Literature and the Pro- 
fessors; A Symposium,’ Southern Review, Vol. VI (1940), pp. 225-269. R. B. 
Heilman, ‘‘ Footnotes on Literary History,’’ Southern Review, Vol. VI (1940), 
pp. 759-770. C. Brooks, A. Mizener, L. Trilling, ‘‘Literature and the Pro- 
fessors: A Symposium,’’ Kenyon Review, Vol. II (1940), pp. 403-442. L. 
Teeter, ‘Scholarship and the Art of Criticism,’’ English Literary History, 
Vol. V (1938), pp. 173-194. F. R. White, ‘‘ Historical Studies and the Hu- 
manities,’’ College English, Vol. 2 (1941), pp. 568-583; Leo Spitzer, ‘‘ History 
of Ideas vs. Reading Poetry,’’ Southern Review, Vol. VI (1941), pp. 584-609. 
Allen Tate, ‘‘Miss Emily and the Bibliographer,’’ American Scholar, Vol. IX 
(1940), pp. 449-460. There are many others which might also be listed. 

8 Mr. René Wellek and Mr. F. R. White are amongst those most bitter 
in opposition to Professor Greenlaw’s conception. Cf. R. Wellek, ‘‘Literary 
History,’’ in Literary Scholarship, University of North Carolina Press, 1941, 
pp. 91-130; F. R. White, ‘‘ Historical Studies and the Humanities,’’ op. cit. 

4¥F. BR. White, loc. cit. 
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in literary contexts.° In philosophic contexts, however, the his- 
torical attitude has received further defense by Mr. Lovejoy in his 
program for the history of ideas. The program provides for a 
welcome change in the conventional departmentalization of the 
study of the history of thought, by its search for unit-ideas amongst 
the separate materials of the various historical disciplines. But 
from the point of view of the philosopher, the positive results of 
such a program seem to be slight. As Mr. Lovejoy asserts, the his- 
torian of ideas does not study literature for enjoyment or evalua- 
tion. He studies it to derive information about the way in which 
ideas become diffused in a culture, to view documents ‘‘for the 
study of man and of what he has done with ideas and what diverse 
ideas have done for and to him.’’ For that reason, the historian 
is not interested in an estimate of the esthetic or moral values of 
the literature which he studies. Accordingly, he finds his best 
sources in the second- and third-rate writers of his selected cultural 
period. In them, the predominant modes of thought are most 
clearly revealed, since, for the most part, second-rate artists are 
content to accept uncritically the beliefs and opinions popular in 
their time.® 

But having discovered the way in which ideas become diffused 
(a task which should not occupy the socially-minded historian over 
long), what then? Dominant ideas are in most cases expressed 
with much greater vigor and significance by first-rate artists. In 
those cases where the ideas expressed by men of genius are not 
dominant, they may have the attraction of literary excellence, origi- 
nality, and esthetic interest. Why should the philosopher or his- 
torian be concerned exclusively with dominance as a standard of 
value for ideas? Why should he not introduce criteria of emo- 
tional satisfaction, validity, or, as a last resort, importance? 

The tendency of the historian of ideas to become preoccupied 
with literary mediocrity is but one result of assuming the inde- 
pendence of history and its study from contemporary standards of 
relevance and importance. This assumption Professor Lovejoy 
seems willing to make, on the grounds that knowledge acquired by 


5 Mr. L. Teeter’s account of the relation of scholarship to criticism pro- 
vides an admirable answer to this general problem. (L. Teeter, ‘‘ Scholarship 
and the Art of Criticism,’’ op. cit.).. It is gratifying to know that Mr. Love- 
joy admires Mr. Teeter’s discussion of the problem and its solution. 

6 It also may be argued that since second-rate thinkers accept beliefs un- 
critically, there is a question whether a ‘‘popular’’ writer really diffuses the 
idea of the original mind, or merely refracts an idea which resembles the 
original. For example, did Pope actually diffuse the philosophy of Leibniz, 
or, on the other hand, in the case of a greater philosophical talent, did Voltaire 
diffuse for popular thinking the actual Leibnizian system? 
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this means has an independent value of its own. It is knowledge 
about the past, and is independent of present standpoints or in- 
terests. It bears its own justification as an objective record of 
thought, just as the findings of the archeologist need no external 
value-reference for their justification as a record of civilization.” 
As Mr. Lovejoy describes the concept, the past is a repository of 
objective facts and ideas, each of which may be detached from the 
complex in which it appears and considered as a unit-fact or unit 
idea, typical of a certain unit-period in the history of man’s living 
and thinking. The historian of ideas is therefore: justified in his 
work of pure scholarship by the fact that he is studying objectively 
these units, as they appear in various parts of the structure of 
explanation peculiar to a given culture. In Mr. Lovejoy’s words, 
he is interested in studying the ‘‘natural history of man in his most 
characteristic activity’’;® he is interested in ‘‘the endeavour to 
investigate the history, and thereby, it may be hoped, to understand 
better the nature of the workings of the human mind.’’ ® 

One is tempted to deny the contention that rational thought is 
man’s most characteristic activity. But one is obliged to deny that 
the history of ideas which establishes for itself no selective or co- 
ordinating principle except dominance, will produce a deep under- 
standing of the nature of the workings of the human mind. We 
are likely to find ourselves instead with a monstrous piece of source- 
hunting of the kind represented by Mr. Cargill’s book, Intellectual 
America. The question to be decided first of all is, what ideas are 
important in the history of thought and action? 

Mr. Lovejoy has made certain choices of ideas deserving special 
consideration, those of primitivism, progress, evolution, determin- 
ism, racialism, plenitude, gradation, continuity, and others. But 
if we are to follow the suggestions of his method for conducting 
an historical inquiry, we will be concerned solely with the prob- 
lem of discovering the writers who used these words and concepts, 
and recording what they have to say about them. It seems to me 
inaccurate to call this work of scholarship a history, even if it 
uses chronological criteria. It will furnish an encyclopedia or 
compendium. 

If we wish to retain the word ‘“‘history’’ for the inquiry, strict 
accuracy in the use of language would force us to speak, not of the 
history of ideas, but of the history of asserted propositions. In 
any case, what is implied is a rationalistic conception of mind, na- 
ture, and thought. An idea is thus a ‘‘thing’’ in a ‘‘mind’’ which 

7 Present Standpoints and Past History,’’ loc. cit., pp. 280-281. 


8 The Great Chain of Being, p. 23. 
9 ‘‘Historiography of Ideas,’’ p. 543. 
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we observe recorded by symbols of communication in a static form 
capable of indefinite preservation.° A book is the philosopher’s 
equivalent of the archeologist’s mound. It contains a number of 
‘*ideas’’ in the same way that the mound contains bones. 

Knowledge about the ‘‘nature and workings of the human 
mind’’ can certainly be obtained by the study of the history of 
ideas. However, to approach such a study with a rationalistic 
notion of the nature of mind and its ideas means that the kind of 
knowledge one obtains and the kind of history one writes have al- 
ready been determined, and that our knowledge will be about a 
separate sphere of mental activity which has been detached from 
the context of events, experiences, and referents which give it ex- 
istential meaning. From the point of view of a naturalistic or 
psychological account of ‘‘mind’’ and ‘‘ideas,’’ we would obtain a 
different, and, I believe, a more comprehensive, kind of knowledge 
concerning the way in which the human intellect has dealt with its 
problems. If we accept the word of the psychologist, we would be 
compelled to reject the rationalistic conception of mind, and with 
it the notion that an idea is a thing which is handed from philoso- 
phy to literature to life as if it were a negotiable bond. We should 
consider an idea a mode of adjustment of an organism to an en- 
vironment, and thus look upon a metaphysical concept as a 
behavior-plan with regard to the universe. 

The implication for the history of ideas of a more naturalistic | 
conception of ‘‘idea’’ would be to estimate the success of the adjust- 
ment made by man’s thinking to the particular social and economic 
context in which he is performing the act of thinking. A further 
implication would be that we judge that success with our own 
standards, which have been formed for our contemporary society 
by the combined efforts of historians, philosophers, politicians, so- 
ciologists, economists, soldiers, and poets during the entire history 
of man, during a past which is not cut off from us in time, but 
which has been consistently developing into our own particular 
present. A history of ideas would then be a history of the prin- 
cipal dynamic phases of human thought as it led to human action. 
A eriterion of selection formulated around social, literary, and 
philosophical significance would then eliminate those ideas which 
bare scholarship alone might insist upon retaining. 


10 The metaphors used by Mr. Lovejoy throughout his discussion of ideas 
are characteristically drawn from the context of physical objects. For ex- 
ample, ‘‘Ideas are commodities which enter into interstate commerce,’’ ‘‘ His- 
toriography of Ideas,’’ p. 532, or ‘‘. .. philosophical ideas in dilution—to 
change the figure, growths from seeds scattered by great philosophical sys- 
tems ...’’ (The Great Chain of Being, p. 17). 
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In the absence of such a criterion, intellectual history may find 
itself unable to avoid the awkward conclusion that all ideas are of 
equal value. It conceives of a closed past which contains a fund 
of such ideas representing dominant modes of belief. It assumes 
that one can discover the quality of thought and life behind the 
literature of the past by sheer objective analysis of popular concep- 
tions in poetry and literary philosophy. This is probably true of 
a small group of eighteenth-century poets whose literature wore its 
philosophy on its sleeve, but the assumption when generalized as 
an historical method betrays a lack of insight into the ‘‘dynamics”’ 
of history. 

As a ease in point, Mr. Lovejoy’s notion of a static, discrete 
past, made up of a complex of units of thought from which one or 
another idea may be isolated, compels him to think of dominant 
modes of belief as oscillating between two extremes. The basic 
metaphor underlying Mr. Lovejoy’s thinking in this regard is per- 
haps that of a divided line, in which various positions are taken, 
some half-way, others at moderate intervals from left to right, as 
one finds political parties classified in terms of a line drawn be- 
tween radical and conservative. Professor Teggart has already 
drawn attention to the arbitrary nature of this assumption." The 
point I wish to make here is that this is another instance of a 
rationalistic treatment of modes of thought which, in conceiving 
ideas as static entities, distorts their historical and philosophical 
value. Mr. Lovejoy’s basic metaphor is useful only as a means of 
expressing a divergence in analysis between classifiable conceptions 
in thought, and is hardly to be considered as a descriptive generali- 
zation of the way in which ‘‘ideas’’ behave. 

Accompanying the notion of a fixed past one finds in Mr. Love- 
joy a rationalistic attitude towards ‘‘objective fact.’? The past, 
being a complete, finished product, composed of events and ideas, 
must be approached with the skill and method of a trained ento- 
mologist. That skill is used in the field of intellectual history to 
capture ideas and label them, to classify them according to loca- 
tion and time of appearance. By yielding to this, or some allied 
figure, one may come to conceive of the task of the historian as the 
analysis and classification of objective facts in a past. The chief 
difficulty in subscribing to this view is, as Professor Whitehead has 
said, ‘‘Our history of ideas is derivative from our ideas of his- 
tory.”’ To interpret an idea objectively in the light of the climate 
of opinion in which it appears is to interpret that climate of opinion 
in terms of our own. 


11F, J. E. Teggart, ‘‘A Problem in the History of Ideas,’’ Jr. of Hist. 
Ideas, Vol. 1, pp. 494-503. | 
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Mr. Lovejoy has already replied to this criticism? But he 
has replied in such a way as to indicate that he misunderstands 
the point made by the sociologists of knowledge and others when 
they deny the possibility of obtaining the kind of objectivity Mr. 
Lovejoy desires. The concept of a socially-created relativistic ob- 
jectivity does not destroy the conception of validity or discourage 
the use of inductive evidence. It does not, as Mr. Lovejoy suggests, 
make it theoretically impossible for the historian to discover any 
actual matter of fact. Its total effect is to make the structure of 
explanation of a given culture a product, not of pure intellectual 
processes carried on apart from an acting world, but of cultural, 
social, economic, and intellectual processes, interacting in such a 
way that a particular set of assumptions results. Representatives 
of theories of relational logics do not hold that there is no truth, 
no rational principle, no inductive process, or no coherent body 
of beliefs accepted by a number of single cultures. What they 
hold, in opposition to Mr. Lovejoy, is the inadequacy of any corre- 
spondence theory of truth which asserts an objective ‘‘there’’ and 
a subjective ‘‘here’’ when speaking of objects in space and time.” 
They deny the validity of any objective-subjective dilemma. They 
hold that. knowledge about objects is not discovered by a mind, but 
created by an interplay of intellectual and social forces operating 
in a particular social and physical context. 

The emphasis placed by sociological philosophers upon non- 
rational, alogical factors in intellectual and social history does not 
necessarily imply the absolute determination of all beliefs. Basi- 
cally, it implies the notion that all our presuppositions are created 
in us by our contacts with life. In this regard, the basis of knowl- 
edge is socially determined, and when we speak of objective fact, 
we are speaking of a fact with an objectivity which has been s0- 
cially created. The presupposition, for example, of the validity 
of the inductive principle is developed in us by our living and our 
acting. It is not intellectually respectable because the mind has 
conceived it as a principle, but because it is created by us in con- 
tact with our world as a standard of intellectual respectability. 

From Mr. Lovejoy’s point of view, it is an objective fact of his- 
tory that Hume developed certain implications in Lockian episte- 

12In replying to some contentions of Prof. John H. Randall, Jr., in his 
paper ‘‘On Understanding the History of Philosophy’’ (this JourNaL, Vol. 
XXXVI, 1939, pp. 460-474), Mr. Lovejoy discusses his own position with re- 
gard to historical objectivity in the essay ‘‘ Present Standpoints and Past His- 
tory,’’ op. cit. Also in ‘‘ Reflections on the History of Ideas,’’ pp. 16-20. 

18 It is not my purpose to engage in a discussion of the epistemology of 


critical realism. It is sufficient for this context merely to point out some of 
its methodological consequences for the history of ideas. 


i 
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mology and reached conclusions which were devastatingly sceptical. 
Such an objective fact is shot through with interpretation, so much 
so that a good many of the naturalistic and humanistic factors (also 
equally ‘‘objective’’) in Hume’s philosophy have been hidden or 
distorted by the force with which conventional opinion has pre- 
sented the objective fact of Hume’s scepticism. The ‘‘objective’’ 
facts with regard to Hume are, for example, that he wrote the 
Treatise, that he travelled in France, that he knew Rousseau. Those 
facts are established by documents referring to physical phenomena 
which bear no possibility of misinterpretation. ‘They are ‘‘objec- 
tively’’ valid (i.e., not liable to any subjective distortion) because 
of certain tests and standards of documentation which have been 
worked out in experience, and to which we all agree. But as to 
the objective facts with regard to Hume’s scepticism, his theory 
of the external world, his view of causation, we have a number of 
Hume’s asserted propositions whose mere retelling or rephrasing 
involves a fresh interpretation for every philosopher or historian 
who volunteers to retell them. These facts are not objectively 
valid in the sense that their meaning and existential referents can 
be absolutely determined. The ideas to be found in Hume are 
“‘there’’ only in the sense that they are asserted in propositions and 
recorded in authorized editions of his work. 

The desire of the historian or philosopher to be utterly objec- 
tive can only be fulfilled with regard to simple facts of docu- 
mentary evidence. Further than this one must always put the 
fact in a value-structure of one kind or another. These structures 
may contain certain general propositions to which all cultures and 
status groups tend to agree, due to the ill effect of disbelief on 
successful action, or they may contain other propositions whose 
ultimate acceptance depends upon presuppositions determined by 
those very cultures and status groups. 

In reply to this kind of argument, Mr. Lovejoy agrees that ‘‘two 
types of factors [1.e., the rational and the non-rational] are at work 
in the history of thought.’’ As an historian, he claims the right 
to discriminate one factor from the other, to estimate the relative 
importance of each, and to conduct an historical inquiry in terms 
of the rational,—‘‘to investigate widely and to analyze searchingly, 
through their expression in words, the kinds of ideas that have 
actually appealed to men, to note upon what grounds beliefs have 
seemed to those who held them to have been based, how they have 
changed from generation to generation, and under what conditions 
these changes have taken place.** 


14 ‘* Reflections on the History of Ideas,’’ op. cit., p. 19. Italics are those 
of present writer. 
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If this could be done, the rewards for the historian of ideas 
would be great, since then not only would the idea be documented, 
investigated, and classified, but the relation of the idea to its 
changing context would become relevant and important, raising 
immediately the question of its validity and its success in dealing 
with its own particular situation. However, when we learn, in 
another instance, that such a study of rational factors is to be con- 
ducted by an historian with a pure mind, cleansed as far as pos- 
sible of the ‘‘philosophic conceptual material of the period in 
which he writes,’’ we are back again on all fours with Professor 
Greenlaw and the ‘‘pure historical attitude,’’ and are forced to 
expect nothing but a Baconian table of presences as the result of 
the inquiry. To those of us who see the history of thought as the 
slow and complicated growth of an awareness of the need for a 
scientific and naturalistic explanation of human nature, society, 
and the physical world, this program for the study of history will 
work in a way (to turn Mr. Lovejoy’s own phrase against him) 
‘‘adverse to some of the chief values of that enterprise.’’ Mr. 
Lovejoy asserts that the more the historian allows his own philo- 
sophic concepts to dominate his historical account, the worse his- 
torian he is likely to become, although, on the other hand, he may 
be the better philosopher.*® The question then becomes one of 
value. Much as one might dislike to lose the benefits of the past 
experiences of the human race, I submit that in the interests of 
humanity, cultural development, and intellectual progress, we 
would be better served by a philosopher without history, than by 
an historian with no philosophy. The history of ideas concerning 
itself solely with the discovery of objective units of thought will 
have only an incidental bearing upon philosophy. I have tried to 
show that, due to its rationalistic presuppositions of unit-ideas, a 
static past, and a pure objectivity, it will provide only a source- 
book for intellectual history. 

If, then, the philosopher or historian is determined to document 
a culture by reference to its popular conceptions expressed in litera- 
ture, whom will he serve? If not philosophy, and not history, then 
scholarship. There are a number of laudable motives for philoso- 
phizing and for enquiring into history. Mr. Lovejoy has given us 
several basic motives which are illuminating illustrations of the 
working of the philosophic mind. Mr. Lovejoy’s own mind, Mr. 
Randall has told us, ‘‘appears to illustrate the working of the 
‘dialectical motive’ of atomistic analysis, perhaps of the ‘pathos of 
the unit,’ with its eternal appeal of making complex fields ‘more 


15 ¢¢Pregent Standpoints and Past History,’’ op. cit., pp. 482-483. 
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manageable.’’’*® Mr. Lovejoy indicates agreement with this 
judgment when he remarks, 


To recognize a nice distinction, to discover a new truth, or what appears 
to be such, to feel that one is reaching well and coercively, to triumph over 
an at first baffling problem—these are all accompanied by a sense of power 
and therefore by lively satisfactions. And the satisfactions cannot be en- 
joyed without the presupposition of rules of procedure and of criteria of guc- 
cess not peculiar to oneself, but inherent in the nature of the subject-matter.17 


It is true that the esthetic value of reasoning closely and well 
is of a high order. It is also true that certain presuppositions of 
procedure and logical standards not peculiar to one’s self are neces- 
sary for the full enjoyment of that esthetic experience. But the 
criteria of success in reasoning can hardly be said to be inherent 
wholly in the subject-matter. These criteria are external to the 
subject-matter ; they are controlled, among other ways, by the kind 
of problem chosen in the first place, by the relevance of the results 
to the field in which the enquiry is undertaken, by the relevance 
of the reasoning itself to the basic problems of human life. 

The function of reason is not to record and report past experi- 
ences, personal or racial, for the sake of intellectual documentation. 
The general ideas with which reason works are the bases for present 
adjustments and the possibility of a rich variety of future experi- 
ences. The lively satisfaction (or present adjustment) attained 
by the method of philosophical analysis of typical concepts in the 
history of thought is but one criterion of successful intellectual 
activity; the ‘‘pathos of the unit’’ is but one motive amongst the 
variety of possibilities for the purposes of philosophy. Another 
and a deeper ‘‘pathos’’ is the ‘‘humanistic motive,’’ the impulse to 
clarify concepts in order to plan personal and public, direct or 
indirect, social action. As a basic value referent, it would indi- 
cate an inclusion of Mr. Lovejoy’s esthetic satisfaction and his 
pleasure with the manageableness of history, as well as a criticism 
of his confusion between means and end with regard to the matter 
of pure scholarship. Mr. Lovejoy’s program, as exemplified in 
action by his own valuable work in the field of ideas, is capable 
of making important contributions to our fund of philosophical 
and literary scholarship.'* Stated as a general method of proce- 


16 Review of The Great Chain of Being, John H. Randall, Jr., Philo- 
sophical Review, Vol. XLVII (1938), p. 217. 

17 ‘Reflections on the History of Ideas,’’ op. cit., pp. 19-20. 

18Qne of Mr. Lovejoy’s most brilliant successes of this kind is, in my 


opinion, ‘‘The Parallel of Deism and Classicism,’’ Modern Philology, Vol. 29 
(1932), pp. 281-299. 
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dure in the history of ideas, however, it will take the scholar but one 
step towards philosophic understanding of history and of ideas. 

It may, of course, be argued that a scholar who works at his 
task of historical documentation and the recording of dominant 
intellectual conceptions, and who wishes to extend its scope into 
diverse fields of the history of thought, does not exclude or deny 
the value of other complementary critical and philosophical his- 
tories by devotion to his own method. His is a particular task 
which he undertakes for reasons which are different from those of 
the critical historian. 

The difficulty here is that the work of pure scholarship in the 
field of ideas leaves the responsibility for evaluation and appraisal 
of significance to other scholars and philosophers. If there are 
those who will undertake that responsibility, the history of phi- 
losophy and literature will benefit by the codrdination of effort. 
But in view of the reputation and deep influence of Mr. Lovejoy 
in academic and scholarly circles, the tendency has been for his 
method to infect other literary and philosophical scholars with the 
desire to continue with more investigations of unit-concepts. Thus 
the ultimate debt of scholarship to present needs and interests is 
very slow in being paid. 

If we are to consider literary and philosophic scholarship, not 
as a thing-in-itself, but as the product of human activities which 
bear practical results, we must take note that the kind of research 
performed by our important scholars in the fields of philosophy, 
literature, and history, or in any combination of these three disci- 
plines, will determine the kind of education, opinions, and knowl- 
edge of cultural matters which our generation finds important. It 
will also determine whether or not we can make the study of the 
humanities a significant task for those in our universities who are 
undergoing an educative process. No one who has seen at first 
hand the teaching of English literature in an American university 
would deny that the deadly hand of technical specialism and the 
‘*pure historical method’’ has had its numbing effect upon the 
literary interest and knowledge of the American student body.” 
It is probable also that philosophy, if it continues to be treated by 
its professors as a system of ideas buried in the works of a number 
of intellectuals, will lose the small degree of vitality which it has 
preserved since the development of the experimental sciences. In 
the face of these problems and dangers, it seems unwise to promote 
a method of writing history which emphasizes the independence of 


19I believe that Mr. Ransom, Mr. Tate, Mr. Wright, Mr. Spitzer, and a 
host of others would confirm this statement. 
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the history of thought from matters of practical, moral, or esthetic 
importance. 


Il 


Suppose that the historian of ideas actually undertakes his en- 
quiry in the interests either of deepening appreciation of scholars 
and readers for certain texts, or of achieving insights which have 
application to our own structure of beliefs. What réle does phi- 
losophy play in his effort? How can his analysis be philosophic? 

The answer is made difficult by the fact that technical phi- 
losophy has no concern with literature. At times in the history of 
literature it has been said that the greatest poetry is philosophic, 
in that it tells high truths of immense importance for man. It has 
also been said that great philosophy is in some sense poetic, since it 
has the same effect upon the mind as does great poetry. The classic 
imaginative conceptions of metaphysics do possess ultimate values 
of a high poetic order. However, allowing for the possibility of 
coincidence of esthetic experience from both philosophic and lit- 
erary sources, such assumption about their natures is impossible 
unless one distinguishes between two divergent meanings in the 
definition of philosophy. The attempts of analytic philosophy to 
provide a critique of abstractions, a coherent system of beliefs, a 
series of widely general explanations, works in a way directly oppo- 
site to literature. Where literary effort is creative, dynamic, im- 
aginative, in a sense frenzied, this kind of philosophical endeavor is 
critical, reflective, measured. 

This is not to say that the analytic philosopher with a fine lit- 
erary style (Hume) does not benefit in terms of persuasion and 
reputation, nor that the poet with philosophic content (Goethe) 
does not benefit in terms of depth and understanding. They are 
both somehow imaginative artists, but with different purposes. 
The creative artist is working to gain close contact with experience 
in all its intensity and diversity, to make the moment of experience 
vivid and significant. The philosopher is all the while trying to get 
away from the emotional aspects of experience to a general con- 
sideration of experience as a whole, in the attempt to render a 
consistent explanation concerning the réle it plays in knowledge 
and action. There are cases at hand of poets who write systematic 
philosophy in verse, examples of philosophers who write poeti- 
cally. But in each case the esthetic value or the precision of argu- 
ment suffers as a consequence.”° It is true that poetry may lead 


20 Cf. Henry More, Psychozoia; Robert Bridges, The Testament of Beauty, 
or Louis MacNiece, in Plant and Phantom. MacNiece, for example, writes of 
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back to philosophical or ethical implications which are realized 
when the intuitive perception of the esthetic quality has subsided. 
But those implications are only philosophical because the observer 
brings to them an intellectual operation which is subsequent to the 
awareness of the poetic values themselves. 

Philosophical and poetic temperaments are not thereby opposed, 
nor is there a philosophical faculty opposed to a poetic one. That 
notion would lead to an unwarranted separation of emotion and 
intellect. There are, however, philosophical implications in poetry 
which one can determine. It is not uncommon to find literary crit- 
ics and philosophers referring to the ‘‘philosophy of literature,’ 
perhaps the ‘‘philosophy of James Joyce,’’ or the ‘‘philosophy of 
Alexander Pope.’’ They are referring, not to an organized, sys- 
tematic philosopher’s doctrine, but to a philosophy and an esthetic 
implicit in the writing. In this sense, each work of art has its own 
scale of values, its own attitudes to life and to esthetics. This 
would be its philosophy. 

Philosophy in this sense expands beyond the narrower interest 
of the historian of ideas. To understand, for example, the philo- 
sophical implications of the work of Marcel Proust, one might be 
led into discussion of Bergsonian concepts of metaphysics and es- 
thetics in their own philosophical contexts and in their historical 
antecedents, or into discussion of social attitudes and cultural traits. 
But such a scholarly digression would not consist simply in the 
search and analysis of the Proust text for typical Bergsonian 
phrases, nor would it strive merely to locate Proust in a contempo- 
rary tradition of philosophy and art. Those tasks could be com- 
pleted rather quickly, since the textual evidence is immediately 
to hand (one would unquestionably be forced to repeat again the 
incident at Combray of the madeleine dipped in tea), and there 
are monographs upon a variety .of relevant subjects in the contem- 
porary structure of philosophy, if one needed to use them. 

A history of ideas which applied the methodology and concepts 
of Mr. Lovejoy’s program would be content with itself if it could 
establish the existence in Proust’s work of unit-ideas related to 
Bergson or to other intuitionists. The existence of such unit-ideas 
is obvious, and their relation to an intellectual environment readily 


the monist, who, 


negates our lives 

And nothing that we do, make or become survives, 
His tenor of confusion freezes the flowing stream 
Into mere illusion, his craving for supreme 
Completeness means he chokes each orifice with tight 
Plaster as he evokes a dead ideal of white. 
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ascertained. But, if we are to heed the plea Mr. Lovejoy makes 
in another instance,” we should go on elaborating various aspects 
of this preliminary task, so that there could be focussed upon the 
text ‘‘a mass of facts which would, we may be confident, throw 
many parts of it into fresh perspectives of great and diverse in- 
terest.””? But how much greater and richer would be our results, 
and how much more economical would be our effort if we could 
reverse the process, and, with fresh perspectives and diverse in- 
terests, select out of the mass of facts a few which would illuminate 
philosophical or historical implications of the text itself. 

The philosophical or philosophic-historical approach to litera- 
ture can only escape from this confusion of facts, ideas, and pur- 
poses if it distinguishes between organized doctrine of the disci- 
plined, highly articulated kind developed by professional philoso- 
phers, and esthetic attitudes, life-values, and metaphysical assump- 
tions implied by creative writers in their work. Otherwise, the 
historian of ideas tends to assume that philosophy is an activity 
peculiar to philosophers alone, and that a writer who uses philo- 
sophical concepts, or basic metaphysical assumptions, must have ob- 
tained them from the systematic philosophers. 

If the historian examines philosophic and literary systems in 
terms of their unit-ideas, he will in most cases avoid this false as- 
sumption. Mr. Lovejoy has indicated, by his skill and sensitivity 
in the detection of various temperamental and intellectual pre- 
dispositions indicated by the work of systematic philosophers, that 
he is fully aware of the manner in which creative artists in phi- 
losophy or in literature share the values and concepts of their 
common heritage, and are thus mutually affected by changes in 
either context. But other indications throughout his analysis of 
the problems of intellectual history seem to suggest a partiality 
in Mr. Lovejoy for the philosopher’s claim to be the original 
source of dominating ideas. For example, in considering the rela- 
tion of philosophy to other fields of knowledge, Mr. Lovejoy re- 
marks that he regards the history of philosophy as the “‘locus of 
initial manifestation in writing, of the greater number of the more 
fundamental and pervasive ideas, and especially of the controlling 
preconceptions, which manifest themselves in other fields of intel- 
lectual history.’’ 2? 

Using examples such as the influence of the art of navigation 
upon mathematics, scientific astronomy, and physics, and the subse- 
quent effect upon philosophy and metaphysics, or the effect of the 

21 With regard to the need for codperative scholarship in Milton’s work, 
‘‘Historiography of Ideas,’? op. cit., p. 54. 

22 ‘Historiography of Ideas,’’ op. cit., p. 537. 
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invention of accurate clocks upon the mechanical conception of 
time, it should not prove difficult to regard the history of science 
as the locus of initial manifestation in writing of fundamental 
ideas. A philosopher is a man who attempts to solve problems 
which he finds in his social and intellectual environment, problems 
which he may or may not help to create and articulate. Many 
other factors in his environment, the work of poets, economists, 
politicians, physical scientists, or popular thinkers help to create 
and to state those problems and their solutions. If the philosopher 
finds himself moving into areas of thought and explanation not 
readily available to poets or to men of action, it may be true in 
one sense that the original mind in philosophy is the locus of initial 
manifestation of a controlling preconception subsequently widely 
diffused. But the origins of the problem, the effect of the philoso- 
pher’s answer to it, and the relevance to human existence of the . 
problem itself, are determined by factors hidden deep in the en- 
vironment, and often manifest themselves first in popular litera- 
ture, science, or religion.”* 

Consequently, if the poet should express an idea which has 
philosophical implications or exhibits characteristics of a particular 
unit-idea, we can not assume that he was infected with it by 
contact with philosophy. On the other hand, if the poet is using 
deliberately an idea from systematic philosophy, the question for 
the philosopher to decide is not merely that of locating it in a his- 
tory of philosophy or in a context of rational thought, but of ap- 
praising its value as an insight. Even here, unless he is a philoso- 
pher with a highly developed poetic sensibility, he runs the risk of 
committing the esthetic error of detaching literary form from its 
content, and of treating poetry as the statement of information. 
As Santayana says, ‘‘. . . poetry cannot be spread upon things 
like butter ; it must play upon them like light, and be the medium 
through which we see them.’’ 

The literary use of philosophic ideas does not impose philo- 
sophic consistency or techniques upon the creative artist himself. 
From the purely literary point of view, systematic philosophy is 
either a convenient source of usable ideas, or a parasitic growth 
upon the body of creative art. When the philosopher is concerned 
with literature, he is in no better position to examine it as litera- 
ture or as literary history than is any other competent scholar. 
His singular. asset is his knowledge of critical standards, and his 
awareness of implication. His task should be, in addition to the 
work of collating passages and classifying concepts, the estimation 


28 Consider, for example, Montaigne, Darwin, Calvin. 
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of the strength of the structure of thought, the interpretation of 
its wider usage, the location of its meaning for the problems of 
human existence. To conceive of literature as the ‘‘history of ideas 
in dilution’’ means that eventually, by constant effort in examina- 
tion and classification, one will succeed only in filtering the litera- 
ture of its esthetic and moral values, leaving a sediment of philo- 
logical material. 


IV 


What then is the relation of philosophy to literature? Professor 
Whitehead has given us a phrase which expresses one aspect of 
their relation. He asserts that ‘‘The use of philosophy is to main- 
tain an active novelty of fundamental ideas illuminating the social 
system,’’ and, more specifically, that ‘‘ philosophy is akin to poetry, 
and both of them seek to express that ultimate good sense which 
we term civilization.’’ Since poetic expression is the means by 
which various men of genius communicate their concrete experience 
of a world shared by philosophers, philosophy, forming a synthesis 
of principles drawn from every variety of experience, takes poetic 
interpretations as part of its material and uses it to its own ends. 

For the history of ideas, this implies a critical as well as specu- 
lative purpose. It embraces both functions of the task of literary 
history, the attempt to deepen appreciation of literature, and the 
attempt to gain knowledge from it. Its development as a prin- 
ciple of method in the history of ideas is illustrated by Whitehead’s 
brief study of the relations of science, poetry, and philosophy in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth century.** Here the philosophic 
historian’s greatest interest lies in understanding the functional 
character of the basic motivating assumptions which developed into 
particular types of poetic, philosophic, and scientific expression or 
explanation. ‘‘It is in literature that the concrete outlook of hu- 
manity receives its expression. Accordingly it is to literature that 
we must look, particularly in its more concrete forms, namely, in 
poetry and in drama, if we hope to discover the inward thoughts 
of a generation.’’*> The philosopher’s approach to literature is 
one designed to find the philosophy of literature, and its creators, 
not the philosophy of philosophers. Whitehead draws from poets 
and philosophers alike, evidence to show that what was taking 
place in intellectual history of the late eighteenth century was the 
rejection of mechanistic metaphysics and science, a moral revulsion 

24 Science and the Modern World, Ch. V. 


25 Ibid., Ch. V, p. 106. Mr. Lovejoy has given his assent to these propo- 
sitions by Whitehead, but has not followed out their implications. 
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of poets and people against a world-view which in its explanation 
of the regularity of nature omitted any account of the unique 
qualities of individual human experience. To know the full signifi- 
cance of that omission for the eighteenth-century intellectual, to 
know the motives which led men to adopt a new world-view, one 
must understand the character of the insight into nature which 
the romantic poets achieved. When the philosophical implications 
of that poetic insight are examined, according to Whitehead, we 
find a new epistemology, a new theory of nature, a new concept 
of mind, a new theory of human life and value. What appeared 
to be merely a change in poetic expression, when examined in its 
philosophic and social context, becomes a new philosophy. 

Although Santayana has never referred to his own literary and 
philosophic criticism as an inquiry into the history of ideas, several 
of his studies of philosophical ideas in literature will serve as illus- 
trations for an historian’s program.”* Santayana’s short essay on 
Shelley, for example, considers the quality of Shelley’s thought in 
terms of the philosophical implications of ‘‘the double foundation 
of Shelley’s genius, a vivid love of ideal good on the one hand, and, 
on the other, what is complementary to that vivid love, much suf- 
fering and horror at the touch of actual evil.’’?” Developing these 
factors into a doctrine of the perfectibility of man, clarifying the 
conventional opinion of Shelley as a rebel, and revealing the philo- 
sophical associations and origins of his thought, Santayana con- 
cludes that the poet was ‘‘one of these spokesmen of the a priort,’’ 
who, ‘‘being incapable of understanding reality, . . . revelled in 
creating world after world in idea.’’ 7* 

The extent of Shelley’s incapacity to understand the real con- 
stitution of nature, Santayana deplored. Shelley was blind, he 
said, to the unequivocal impersonality of evil, the poetic metaphor 
involved in Platonic metaphysics, the externality of the basis of 
moral authority. These facts are established by reference to the 
Shelley text. By his method of inquiry, Santayana has provided 
a great service to the history of literature, and to the understand- 
ing of poetry and philosophy. He has gone to poetry, not with the 
intention of isolating, or particularizing, unit-ideas of importance 
only for their popularity, but in order to understand the implica- 


26 Three Philosophical Poets, 1910; ‘‘The Intellectual Temper of the 
Age,’?’ pp. 1-24, ‘‘Modernism and Christianity,’’ pp. 25-57, ‘‘Shelley, or The 
Poetic Value of Revolutionary Principles,’’ pp. 155-187, in Winds of Doctrine, 
1913; ‘*Locke and the Frontiers of Common Sense,’’ pp. 1-46, in Some Turns 
of Thought in Modern Philosophy. 

27 Winds of Doctrine, p. 165. 
28 Loc. cit., p. 159. 
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tions for human existence of the poet’s insight, to gather material 
for extended philosophizing from its source in the unique experi- 
ence of a man of genius. 

There is no reason why the historical method, at once critical 
and speculative, which Whitehead and Santayana have indicated 
by their studies, may not be extended to include a complete pro- 
gram for the history of ideas. Nor is there any reason why the 
literary historian can not, by taking thought, expand his docu- 
mentation into appraisal, philosophic investigation, and critical 
history. We need not expect to achieve results in every case of 
a value equal to that produced by a philosopher of great genius. 
But through a careful training for the literary scholar in the his- 
tory and methods of philosophy, by close attention on the part of 
the philosophic critic of literature to esthetic and literary values, 
we may hope for important results in a new field of research into 
the history of ideas. Philosophy is not literary history. It is a 
method of approaching the true, the good, and the beautiful, or, to 
speak less ambiguously, it is an attempt to provide standards of 
evaluation for belief, for social organization, and for enjoyment of 
life. If the intellectual historian intends to write about philosophy 
or literature, he must concern himself with these standards. Other- 


wise his severe intellectual discipline may be undertaken in vain. 


Haroutp A. TAYLOR. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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The Language of Poetry. Pumir WHEELWRIGHT, CLEANTH 
Brooks, I. A. RicHarps, WALLACE STEVENS. Edited by Allen 
Tate. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 1942. viii 
+125 pp. $2.00. 


For some time philosophy in many ways has been beating a re- 
treat. Step by step it has relinquished great sectors of defences 
once considered necessary for its existence. Abandoning dogmatic 
metaphysics it has fallen back on a more critical epistemology ; 
thence it has retreated at many points to the defense of philosophy 
in terms of human utility and value; today it is found fighting hand 
to hand battles in its city streets over questions of semantics. In 
many ways this is a last ditch stand. If from the ruins of its 
great systems of reality it can rescue some truths, and from these 
damaged truths some values, and from these dubious values some 
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less dubious meanings, it will at least have ground from which to 
counter attack. But if the philosophic enterprise turns out to be 
basically meaningless, and by that token fruitless, illusory, and 
unreal, it is difficult to see any line of defense to which it might 
retreat. There are those defeatists who would say that though 
philosophy has no serious cognitive significance, it does have value 
as a form of poetry; but this is surrender, not retreat. 

In the field of literature and literary criticism a somewhat 
comparable situation may be traced. Whereas for poets such as 
Lucretius and Dante there was no cause to question poetry as a 
means of attaining philosophic truth, even so epistemological, if 
not metaphysical, a poet as Shakespeare reveals a deep skepticism 
as to the cognitive value, not only of artistic fancy, but of all forms 
of knowledge and experience. Keats, aware of the power and illu- 
mination of poetry, could lyrically assert, ‘‘Beauty is truth, truth 
beauty,’’ but in more recent decades there have been many telling 
attempts to purge poetry not only of its interest in philosophic 
truth but of all intellectual and moral interest whatsoever. This 
has been attempted under the belief that pure poetry could be 
achieved by muting the meanings of words, thereby reducing 
poetry to a form of word-painting or word-music which was as far 
as possible evocative only of imagery and emotion. 

It is curious how movements recoil upon themselves. For the 
very concern with words as such sooner or later reveals the fact 
that words are neither sounds, nor sounds evocative of imagery 
and emotion ; but that sounds are words only when they have mean- 
ings, and that their meanings can not be limited to imaginal conno- 
tation and emotional evocation, but reach out to the more explicit 
meanings, which in turn give to imagery and feeling much of their 
character and depth. Now obviously poetry can be a yehicle for 
the expression of propositions which might be more clearly stated 
in language less sensuously, rhythmically, and emotionally charged. 
Indeed one way of solving the problem of poetic meaning is to dis- 
tinguish poetry as a means of expression from the meanings which 
it happens to express. Expressionists, insisting on the complete 
indifference of poetry as such to the ethical attitudes and philo- 
sophical ideas which it expresses, deal with the problem in this way. 
Such a bifurcation of ends and means, of form and matter, style 
and content, while it does not deny to poetry all meaning, reduces 
poetic meaning to the imaginal and emotional overtones accom- 
panying the intonation of its words. This dualism is somewhat 
plausible when applied to poetry which can readily be translated 
into more or less equivalent prose, but it is hopeless when applied 
to poetry in which symbol, imagery, feeling, and thought are so 
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fused as to be inextricable without serious loss of meaning. That 
there is such poetry and that it does have philosophical significance 
seems to be the common assumption of many present-day literary 


critics. In his preface to The Language of Poetry Mr. Allen Tate 
writes: 


We are witnessing in America today an exhaustive study of poetic language 
such as criticism has not attempted either here or in Europe in any previous 
age... . At present we may see a shift, in talking about poetry, from psy- 


chology to philosophy—from poetry as emotion and response to poetry as a 
kind of knowledge. [P. vii.] 


It is because the four essays which make up The Language of 
Poetry represent this trend at a high level that this little volume 
seems to the reviewer to have particular importance. 


Professor Wheelwright in his essay on ‘‘Poetry, Myth and 
Reality’’ tells us that 


The poetry of our time doesn’t matter much, it is the last echo of something 
important that was alive long ago. [P. 33.] 


It is an echo of a myth consciousness which the secular and scien- 
tific interests of the modern world have driven underground. The 
philosophical cause of this loss is traced to Descartes’ bifurcation 


of the world into two absolutely alien realms of ‘‘thought without 
extension and extension without thought.’’ Yet step by step Pro- 
fessor Wheelwright seems to perpetuate and reinforce this dual- 
ism. Empirical experience, he tells us, is directed towards the 
space-like phenomena of the physical world, whereas man’s aware- 
ness of mystery is directed towards the unconscious depths of mind 
as manifested in communal consciousness. 


Thus the logic of myth proceeds on different assumptions from the logic of 
science and of secular realism, and moves by different laws. . . . For science 
and myth are basically incommensurate ways of experiencing. 


Impressed by the radical nature of this dualism, Professor Wheel- 
wright attempts to save poetry by disparaging science. In doing 
so he seems to accept at face value the truncated view of science 
offered by those who are enamored of science, not as a way of dis- 
covery and illumination, but as the seemingly unambiguous and 
fully explicit formulae which are the end products at any one point 
of its imaginative and far from unambiguous investigations. But 
if the function of poetry is not merely to celebrate mystery, but 
to do so by illuminating it, and not merely to open our eyes to 
wonder, but to do so by making it more lucid, then in these respects 
poetry is not different from science. To accept as Professor Wheel- 
wright does the notion that science is a convenient method of ex- 
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plaining away, of reducing facts to their lowest common denomi- 
nator,—to assert as he does that science ‘‘is not interpretive but 
pragmatically reductive’’ is to fall back on the kind of romantic 
anti-intellectualism which mars the work of Bergson. In a day 
which demands that the interests of science and poetry be welded 
together, Professor Wheelwright offers as a solution to Cartesian 
dualism a revival of the traditional alienation of matter and spirit 
and of the natural and the supernatural out of which Cartesian 
dualism grew. 

Both Professor Cleanth Brooks’ essay on ‘‘The Language of 
Paradox’’ and Professor I. A. Richards’ on ‘‘The Interaction of 
Words’’ contain answers to the anti-intellectualism of Professor 
Wheelwright in that each emphasizes the réle of intellect as an 
integral part of poetic imagination. For Professor Brooks, para- 
dox is of the essence of poetry, since only through the tensions, 
conflicts, and resolutions of words, not only in respect to their af- 
fective and sensuous qualities, but in respect to their intellectual 
potential, can poetry bring to fruition the full power of words. 
Paradoxes take many forms. Our current prejudice is 


to regard paradox as intellectual rather than emotional, clever rather than 
profound, rational rather than divinely irrational. [P. 37.] 





Yet paradox, fully understood, reveals itself as all of these, though 
the specific compound will result in effects as various as irony and 
wonder. Having given so inclusive an account of paradox, it is 
unfortunate that Professor Brooks excludes paradox from the realm 
of scientific truth (p. 37). For surely the dawning realization that 
a straight line is in a sense a curve—not exactly a curve as one had 
previously imagined a curve, and yet a curve in a sense which 
brings to fuller realization what one had unclearly thought a curve 
to be,—surely this realization in which the element of paradox and 
its accompanying sense of irony and wonder have not yet been for- 
mally eliminated by ex post facto definition, is an authentic in- 
stance of the discovery of and insight into scientific truth. 
Professor Richards’ essay is particularly interesting because of 
his stress on the value of poetry as a method whereby ideas which 
are roughly and fully stated in commonplace prose are expanded 
and explicated in the ‘‘fire and fireblast’’ of poetic expression. 
Whereas it is frequently noted that compression is one of the meth- 
ods of achieving lyric intensity and potency, it is less often recog- 
nized that poetry can also and at the same time be expansive and 
analytic to a degree and with an exactitude and clarity impossible to 
ordinary prose. That the expansions and elucidations of the poet 
are not altogether like those of the scientist, gives rise to the im- 
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pression that the poet’s elaborations are merely rhetorical exag- 
gerations indulged in for their emotional effect. Professor Rich- 
ards’ analysis of a number of passages provides a telling refutation 
of this view. 

The essay by Mr. Wallace Stevens, a poet, is itself a poem, 


highly intellectual, difficult, yet direct. Poetry, he tells us, is a 
force. 


It is not an artifice that the mind has added to human nature... . It is a 
violence from within that protects us from a violence from without. It is the 
imagination pressing back against the pressure of reality. [P. 125.] 


Yet poetry is not simply subjective. It stands in its own right, a 
thing of words. ‘‘A poet’s words are of things that do not exist 


without the words.’’ It stands, moreover, between the inner and 
the outer world. 


It is not only that the imagination adheres to reality, but, also, that reality 
adheres to the imagination and that the interdependence is essential. [P. 122.] 


Poetry, he tells us, can not exist without nobility, dignity. 
These are qualities not incidental to man, but which grow out of 
his standing over against ‘‘reality’’ and thereby realizing his na- 
ture. Because of our present submission to externalities ‘‘nobility 
exists in art today only in degenerate forms or in a much dimin- 
ished state.’ Bertrand Russell thinks to deal with this situation 
when (in Mr. Stevens’ paraphrase) he says ‘‘that to acquire im- 
munity to eloquence is of the utmost importance to the citizens of 
a democracy.’’ Faced with today’s violence, Mr. Stevens is no 
more content with this solution than he would be with Mr. Wheel- 
wright’s return to the supernatural. Quoting a line from Shake- 
speare used in connection with an exhibition of Epstein’s sculp- 
ture, he asks, ‘‘ How with such rage can beauty hold a plea?’’ Pro- 
fessor Wheelwright held that poetry is dead, and Mr. Stevens that 
only a false or a muted dignity is to be found. But if we could 
find dignity rising out of the earth, if we could find men violently 
pressing forward against violence, we might then find an unclaimed 
nobility having an unrefined beauty and coming to flower in un- 
intended poetry. Writing of the struggle yet to come following 


the successful defense of Stalingrad, Ilya Ehrenburg of Moscow 
said: 


Victory is not a marble statue. It is not poetry. It is not a lottery. Victory 


has many wounds, and eyes burning from sleepless nights. [Time, Jan. 11, 
1943, p, 23.] 


JEFFERY SMITH 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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BOOK NOTES 


Lewin’s Topological and Vector Psychology. A Digest and a 

Critique. Ropert W. Leeper. (University of Oregon Mono- 

_ graphs, Studies in Psychology, No. 1.) Eugene, Oregon: Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 1943. ix-+ 218 pp. $1.75. 


Topological psychology is a flourishing contemporary school, 
an offshoot of the Gestalt movement in psychology. It is distin- 
guished, among other things, by its keen realization that experi- 
mentation unaccompanied by a framework of theory is bound to be 
sterile, and by the self-conscious manner in which it employs the 
mathematical language of topology and vectors in the formulation 
of its theoretical concepts. Professor Lewin has a large and en- 
thusiastic body of followers, who obviously find his approach a 
fruitful one for attacking problems of personality and motivation; 
and their experimental findings have been generally acknowledged 
as unusually significant even by psychologists with different the- 
oretical affiliations. But the writings of Professor Lewin and his 
school merit the interest not only of professional psychologists, but 
of students of applied logic as well; for those writings provide con- 
crete materials for the study of an intellectual discipline which is 
still in the process of development, and they illustrate the hurdles 
which must be overcome when a science is groping its way toward 
coherence and system. 

In the present monograph Professor Leeper has performed ably 
an extremely useful task. He has expounded with great clarity 
and sympathy the substance of Lewin’s views, and at the same time 
he has indicated with great care and thoroughness the points at 
which Lewin’s conceptual scheme requires revision and extension. 
He regards Lewin’s system ‘‘as a creative contribution of rare 
value’’; but this judgment does not prevent him from criticizing 
vigorously a number of important points in that system. He notes, 
for example, that in spite of Lewin’s emphasis on topological prin- 
ciples, the use made of the latter is relatively meager; and he sug- 
gests substantial revisions in the definition of such concepts as ‘‘en- 
vironmental regions’? and ‘‘psychological forces.’? The exposi- 
tion of topological psychology receives Professor Lewin’s own en- 
dorsement in a Foreword, in which, also, the merits of several of 
Professor Leeper’s constructive suggestions are recognized; how- 
ever, Professor Lewin fails to take as seriously as the matter de- 
serves the limitations noted in several of his crucial concepts. 

There is one issue upon which Professor Leeper provides less il- 
lumination than is desirable. Lewin’s hodological geometry con- 
tains a large number of definitions of concepts, from which a num- 
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ber of consequences are drawn. However, since the system appar- 
ently contains no axioms, the theorems are presumably simply ana- 
lytic of the meanings of the basic terms. Accordingly, hodological 
geometry seems more analogous to an arithmetic in which every 
asserted proposition is a necessary truth (because every proposition 
simply makes explicit the assumed meanings of the fundamental 
concepts), than to a system of geometry in which theorems are de- 
rived from axioms whose truth is contingent and empirical. Lewin 
himself recognizes that if a law is to be empirical, it must be pos- 
sible to identify the alleged causes and effects independently of 
one another. Professor Leeper does raise the issue whether vector 
psychology meets this condition, so that it may do more than re- 
state in a special language the facts already ascertained by experi- 
mentation; and he concludes that vector psychology, at least in 
connection with some of its concepts, satisfies this obvious but cru- 
cial methodological requirement. But the discussion of this point 
seems to the present reviewer the least thorough-going in the book, 
and the grounds for the conclusion are certainly not made clear. 
E. N. 


The Wisdom of China and India. An Anthology edited by Lin 


Yutane. New York: Random House. 1942. xiii + 1104 pp. 
$3.95. 


Lin Yutang’s book is evenly divided physically between India 
and China but unevenly divided in the quality of the sections. The 
Chinese part is far the better of the two. Although the selections 
representing India are good, they are good only in so far as they 
go. As the reviewer went through the volume and read the intro- 
ductions and some of the selections and re-read some old favorites 
in new form, China came alive, but India did not. It was as 
though a good hard-headed sociologist in one section was trying 
to become a pious religionist in another section—and found the 
going hard. - 

For India he gives us Hymns from the Rigveda, some of the 
Upanishads, the Ramayana, Fables of the Panchatantra, and some 
selections to represent Buddhism. For China he is more generous 
in breadth of selection both as to type and time. Not only the 
traditional classics are presented such as Laotse, Chuangtse, Men-. 
cius, Motse, and Confucius, but he gives us samples of poetry, 
sketches of Chinese life, and illustrations of Chinese wit and wis- 
dom. Included in the latter classification are selections from the 
more modern period to show what Chinese are like in more recent 
times, The family letters of a Chinese poet of the eighteenth cen- 
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tury, the epigrams of Lusin, who died in 1936, and a collection of 
‘‘down to earth’’ proverbs which are timeless in their wisdom com- 
plete the book. 

The Chinese section is enriched by the fact that Lin Yutang 
was able to put so much of himself into each selection and either 
re-translate or make original translations of some selections. This 
he was unable to do for the Indian material. His introduction to 
the various Chinese selections is excellent and his contrast between 
Chinese and Western philosophy can not be over-emphasized. The 
reason for China’s distrust of systematic philosophy is here well 
and clearly stated. Chinese humanism concentrates on human val- 
ues, while Western philosophy tries to use the scientific method and 
so discover final truth or eternal fact. This yields a scientific mate- 
rialism which spells determinism which results in despair. Lin 
Yutang accordingly feels that the West needs a liberal dose of 
Oriental thinking. 

Laotse with his wisdom through foolishness, success in failure, 
and strength by weakness suggests the rhythm of life as under- 
stood by a Chinese philosopher. Chuangtse enlarges on this theme. 
The Book of History then shows the concept of government for the 
people and by consent of the people and so reveals the democratic 
temper of the Chinese. Mencius follows with the idea of the in- 
nate goodness of human nature. Motse then presents the doctrine 
of universal love as the basis of society and peace. The aphorisms 
of Confucius are then cited to show the meaning of the ‘‘li’’ which 
is the basis of moral society—propriety or good manners or every- 
thing in its rightful place. This is followed by the doctrine of the 
golden mean, the importance of the commonplace. The rest of the 
volume in poetry, tale, and proverb shows Chinese humanism in 
action in everyday life. 

This volume should prove to be a worthy addition to the refer- 
ence shelf of Western philosophers. 

K. P. L. 


The Freedom to be Free. James MarsHauut. New York: John 
Day Company, Ine. 1943. 277 pp. $2.50. 


When Gandhi used the phrase ‘‘freedom to be free’’ it was 
evident what he meant by being free, but Mr. Marshall raises a 
more general problem here and conceives freedom in its most per- 
sonal meaning. He is concerned with freedom from paternalism 
as a means of promoting growth toward the freedom which mature 
individuals can enjoy. Parents have a temporary utility, but 
paternalism is a vice into which both individuals and institutions 
tend to fall and which prolongs repressive power long after the 
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need for it has passed. With this problem as his chief concern, the 
author shows how both educational and political theory must uti- 
lize psychology. 

He sums up his chief ideas so well that the reviewer can be con- 
tent to quote: 


The fundamental human patterns, which underlie our lives from nursery 
to the inner councils of industry and politics and form that composite, plaid 
pattern which we know of as society, include at least these tendencies and 
needs: (1) A tendency to seek dominion over others in order to quiet anxie- 
ties of insufficiency. (2) A tendency to preserve dominion over others—to 
maintain a paternalistic relationship. (3) A tendency to attempt to gain 
equality in order to obtain freedom from paternalism—or to attempt to com- 
plete the fantasy of an all-powerful father-figure. (4) A tendency to con- 
fuse equality with identity—to find anxiety in differences, to feel cheated if 
identical treatment is not extended. (5) A tendency to attempt to compel 
identity in others because of an implied threat when it is necessary to measure 
ourselves, our achievements or ambitions against others. (6) A need to find 
security in acceptance by others, in the development of our capacities and 
the sharing with others of experiences and the fruits of those capacities. (7) 
A need to find security in self-reliance and collaboration rather than in a search 
for power or reward from those in power—security in brotherhood rather than 
in competition. 

These, together with problems set for us by the physical world, are the 
real objects to which the political sciences must address themselves. The 
others are fantasies or symptoms. [P. 268.] 


H. W. S$. 
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Minn. Vol. LII, No. 206. Knowledge of Physical Objects: 
A. C. Ewing. Psychoanalysis and Experimental Psychology: 
Gustav Bergmann. The Alleged Development of Berkeley’s Phi- 
losophy: A. A. Luce. Berkeley on ‘‘Abstract Ideas’’: M. C. 
Beardsley. Discussion—Impressions and Ideas: A Note on Hume: 
J. Laird. 

JOURNAL OF THE History or IpEas. Volume IV, Number 3. 
“Preparation for Salvation’? in Seventeenth-Century New Eng- 
land: Perry Miller. Calvin’s Institutes of the Christian Religion 
as an Illustration of Christian Thinking: G. E. Muenuer. Mysti- 
cal versus Enthusiastic Sensibility: J. L. Davis. Self-Love and 
the Doctrine of Work: H. W. Sams. Hume: Sceptic and Tory?: 
Marjorie Grene. Discussion—The Problem of Historical Causa- 
tion in Some Recent Studies of the English Revolution: R. B. 
Schlatter. 

THE JouRNAL oF AESTHETICS AND ArT Criticism. Number 
Seven. Psychological Aspects in the Practice and Teaching of 
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Creative Dance: Franziska Boas. The Humanistic Approach to 
Modern Architecture: Paul Zucker. ‘‘Fantasia’’ and the Psy- 
chology of Music: H. B. English. Art in a Democratic Society: 
W. 8. Rusk. Beauty as Harmony: J. S. Moore. The Aesthetic 
Life of Communities: Lydia Powel, E. L. Thorndike, and Ella 
Woodyard. The Fine Arts as Humanistic Studies: R. M. Ogden. 

PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL ResEarcH. Vol. III, No. 
3.. An Introduction to Existential Philosophy: Moritz Geiger, 
edited by Herbert Spiegelberg. Santayana’s Ontology of Realms: 
Arthur Goodman. Eduardo Nicol’s Situational Psychology: O. A. 
Kubitz. The Scottish Refutation of Berkeley’s Immaterialism: 
S.C. Rome. Homer’s Contribution to the Meaning of Truth: Kurt 
Riezler. Does Art Tell the Truth?: Morris Weitz. Discussion— 
Epistemology, Referential or Representative?: C. E. Gauss. 

Tue PersonaList. Spring, 1943. Ralph Tyler Flewelling: An 
Appreciation: Wilbur Long. Kant’s Concept of the ‘‘Intrinsic 
Worth’’ of Every ‘‘Rational Being’’: R. F. A. Hoernle. Personal- 
ism in Latin America: E. 8. Brightman. Democracy and Personal 
Freedom: John Laird. Free Will and Fate: W. P. Montague. 
Sat, Chit, Ananda: J. B. Pratt. Creating Creators: A Christian 
Theodicy: J. W. Buckham. A French Refugee on Personalism: 
André David. 

We have received the following reprints: 

‘*A Basic Conflict in Aristotle’s Philosophy’’ by George Boas, 
from American Journal of Philology, Vol. LXIV (1943), pp. 172- 
193. 

‘‘The Concept of a Creative Principle in the Poems of Collins 
and Gray’’ by Leone Vivante, from Comparative Literature Stud- 
ies, Vol. 8 (1942), pp. 12-17. 

‘‘The War and the Philosopher’’ by Frederick Burkhardt, from 
The Antioch Review, Spring, 1943, pp. 81-91. 

‘‘The Christian Mythology in Socialism’’ by Will Herberg, 
from The Antioch Review, Spring, 1943, pp. 125-132. 

‘‘The Place of Philosophy in Universities’? by Charles M. 
Perry, from Journal of Higher Education, Vol. XIII (1942), pp. 
463-470. 

‘‘The Training of Teachers in Philosophy’’ by Max Black, from 
Journal of Higher Education, Vol. XIV (1943), pp. 19-24. 

‘‘How Do We Know God?”’ by Ralph W. Nelson, from Phil- 
lips University Bulletin, Vol. XXXVI (1942), pp. 1-11. 

‘‘The Doctrine of the Trinity: An Indispensable Norm”’ by 
Cornelia Le Boutillier, from The Journal of Religion, Vol. XXXII 
(1943), pp. 33-42. 
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